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WITHIN THE WEEK 


The raising of our flag over 
Okinawa’s ancient Shuri castle 
on Decoration Day may be an- 
other of those symbolic acts that 
lead the wish-well hosts to con- 
clude that we approach the end 
in our war with Japan. 

Things are going well in the 
Pacific, but we should never for 
a minute lose sight of the fact 
that this is only because our 
fighting men pay a terrifying 
price to keep things going that 
way. How long we shall have to 
continue buying headlines at this 
usurious rate is any man’s guess. 
Your speculation may turn out to 
be as accurate as that of our 
Chief of Staff. 

Japan has made, and will con- 
tinue to make peace offers. Our 
successful conquest of Okinawa is 
likely to lead to formation of yet 
another Japanese cabinet—per- 
haps a group that may justifiably 
be labeled a “peace” gov’t. But 
there is no indication that Japan 
is ready yet to meet our terms 
and accept occupation of home 
islands. The Japanese fleet is no 
longer a Menace to us; our bomb- 
at-will expeditions prove con- 
clusively that her air arm is no 
match for ours, and will be in- 
creasingly quelled by our growing 
aerial strength. Japanese industry 
has been impaired and will in a 
matter of wks be dealt mortal 
blows. But we must remember— 
and keep on remembering—that 


FOR THOSE WHO WILL 


Japan yet has land forces esti- 
mated at from 4 to 6 million. 
When you bear in mind what 
these foot soldiers have cost us 
in very limited engagements to 
date, there would seem to be no 
place for early optimism. 


CHINA: Elevation of Soong to 
premiership is a political gesture 
designed to give him greater pres- 
tige on an impending visit to Mos- 
cow. Chiang’s relinquishing of the 
post does not alter his position as 
head of the Chinese state. We re- 
gret to report that the heralded 
peace between Chungking and the 
Communist element in China is 
not materializing. It would not be 
surprising to note an early re- 
sumption of civil war. 


RELIGION IN EUROPE: By 
loyal contributions to Russian 
war effort, priests of Orthodox 
Church gained toleration, accept- 
ance, and finally some support 
from gov’t. About 18 mo’s ago 
Stalin permitted resumption of 
schools to train young priests. 
Now comes period of aggressive 
expansion. With large segments 
of Europe under Russian influ- 
ence this growth of Russian Or- 
thodox Church is causing concern 
at the Vatican. Nothing may 
come of it for some time, but 
there’s a move to bring about af- 
filiation of Greek Orthodox with 
Roman Catholic Church. 


SHIFTING SANDS 


Auto execs point out that 
200,000 cars estimated as ‘45 
production would scarcely pro- 
vide essential demonstrators 
for the trade in normal period. 
They'll go to neediest users 
under high priority. Mean- 
while other countries, propor- 
tionately, are getting a produc- 
tion edge. In England, Tri- 
umph has a model on display; 
will soon be making 5000 a mo. 
Russia is already making pas- 
senger cars. Ford plant in Ger- 
many is turning out trucks for 
U S Army. . . War plants in 
Group 1 areas make frantic 
protests to WMC on ruling 
that they can devote only 1% 
of engineering manpower to 
postwar product. They’re help- 
less under impending cutbacks 
while competitors in other 
areas proceed with reconver- 
sion plans. . . Transportation 
experts say we can get food to 
Europe but -the difficulty is 
problem of moving it on 
wrecked railroads, roads and 
bridges of 


Continent. 
Food raised SS 
there may 
pile up in 
rural areas. 


NOT BE MENTALLY MAROONED 

















“HE WHO NEVER QUOTES, IS NEVER QUOTED” 
Charles Haddon Spurgeon 
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“We old pilots feel something of 
a pang when we realize there may 
be no pilots in the next war.”—Lt 
Gen’l James H DOOLITTLE. 

“We hope that nations will get to- 
gether so that never again will we 
see food destroyed in one country 
while people starve in another.”— 
CLEMENT ATTLEE. 

ct) ” 

“That is 200,000 less than the low- 
est figure that was ever believed 
possible by the experts.”—Pavu. V 
McNutt, War Manpower Commis- 
sioner, announcing that there. are 
now 800,000 unemployed in the U S. 


“This is a story people have been 
telling for 2,000 yrs. I don’t think 
another hr and 40 min of it will 
hurt.”—Lzeo McCarey, who produced 
successful religious film Going My 
Way, answering critics who warn 
that his next picture, Bells of St 
Mary’s, will be repetitious. (Quoted 
by ALyce CANFIELD in Liberty) 

“< 


“Gosh! I thought you meant they 
were going to hang me!”—An of- 
fender in the court of Traffic Judge 
Perry A Frey, Cleveland, (When 
the judge solemnly intoned the 
routine verdict: “$100 and costs to be 
executed by July 2,” the defendant 
turned ashen and fainted in the 
arms of 2 policemen.) 


“ ” 


“Our girls don’t need a break. Just 
don’t handicap them.”—Rep HvuseErt 
S Exits, of W Va, urging service- 
men abroad to wait till they get 
home before picking out wives. 
(Etuts, addressing the House, said 
he was “disturbed” by reports State 
dep’t was trying to make it easier 
for foreign girls engaged to U S 
soldiers to get into this country.) 


“ ” 


“While I’m making pictures, I’m 
perfectly willing to frolic in a state 
of nature with the fauna of the Par- 
amount zoo, but at home Ill get my 
exercise wrestling with a mop and 
wearing what I choose.”—DoroTHy 
Lamour, commenting on objections 
of a studio exec when she posed in 
a Mexican peasant costume for a 
clothing mfgr. (At same time Dor- 
OTHY revealed that she and her 
husband, Maj Wm Rose Howarp 
expect a baby in Dec.) 





“MAY WE 


YOU ON THAT?” 





“Japan cannot be the enemy of 
the world no matter how much 
America says so.”—RapIo TOKIO. 


“ ” 


“Common sense should urge us to 
stop underestimating Japanese de- 
termination and ability and to pre- 
pare for the worst, hoping it won’t 
be that bad.”—Gen’l JosepH W 


STILWELL. P 
“eé ” 


“In the past wks I was deluged by 
hundreds of letters from combat 
outfits from ETO to Australia and 
the South Pacific, requesting my 
‘scanties.’”—MARLENE DIETRICH, in 
letter to N Y World-Telegram, 
denying dispatch saying she had 
offered to trade a pair of silk noth- 
ing-at-alls for a general’s combat 
jacket, while on an entertainment 
tour for American troops in Ger- 


many. 


“ec ” 


“There are no absolute and en- 
during standards of what is obscene. 
The border line between obscenity 
and decency changes with the times, 
with the public taste in literature, 
and with public attitudes on sex in- 
struction. We moderns cannot re- 
duce our treatment of sex to the 
standards of a child’s library in the 
supposed interests of a salacious 
few.”—U S Court of Appeals in an 
important ruling upholding a lower 
court decision preventing Postmas- 
master Gen’l from barring from 
the mails a pamphlet, Preparing for 
Marriage. (Defendants in case were 
Pau. Popeno, well known psychol- 
ogist, and American Inst of Family 
Relations, Los Angeles. Postmaster 
Gen’l Waker, in °43, took action 
under 72-yr-old statute. Court held 
that if this law were applied lit- 
erally “no work on anatomy, and no 
dictionary could be sent thru the 
mails.”) 








“Let the worm go to the worms.” 
—Requiem of a British soldier who 
dug the secret grave of HEINRICH 
HIMMLER. 

“ ” 

“Believe it or not, I listened for a 
change.”—Roy W Howarp, voluble 
head of Scripps-Howard Newspa- 
pers, commenting on a recent in- 
terview with Pres Truman. 

“ ” 

“It wasn’t until I took my 6th 
wife that I could find someone who 
could cook pig’s knuckles correctly.” 
—Man accused of bigamy, asked by 
the judge why he had married so 
many times. 

“ ” 

“Wouldn’t you know that a wom- 
an who mispronounces cocktail 
would serve liquor to children?”— 
—Horrified oldster to whom a dot- 
ing mother had just described a 
“coketail” party she was planning 
for her teen-age daughter. 

“ee ” 

“What some guys won’t do for an 
extension! Granted!” — Reply of 
commanding officer when Pfc Wat- 
TER S STERLING, Jr, of Portland, Ore, 
wired: “Spent furlough convincing 
her. Request extension to marry 
her.” 

“ee ” 

“Got to get plenty of sleep to do 
my best work.”—JOsEPH CHAS MAN- 
NING, of Salt Lake City, warning 
that party he will host to celebrate 
his 100th birthday must break up 
early so he can work his usual 8-hr 
shift at the -Clearfield Naval Sup- 
ply Depot. 

“é ” 

“The peace of the world is largely 
in the hands of the women, but 
they will have to be tougher than 
those who left the cinemas because 
they could not stand the horror 
camp films.”—T O’BRIEN, prospec- 
tive Labor Member of Parliament, 
for Nottingham, England. 

«“ ” 

“Our present military position 
with a single enemy yet to finish 
should at least suggest to our mili- 
tary leaders cut-backs in military 
man-power in proportion to the cut- 
backs being made in war produc- 
tion.”—Rep Anprew J May, of Ky, 
chairman, House Military Affairs 
committee, suggesting immediate 
release of older men in military 
service. 
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“How can anyone hope that men 
who have made such an unholy 
mess of Europe will now make a 
paradise of the world.”—GEORGE 
BERNARD SHAW. 


ée ”? 





“Lie down or Yl break your 
neck!”—Nurse in blood bank located 
in the Pentagon building in Wash- 
ington overhead quieting a restless 
colonel. 

“sé ” 

“It is a blank sheet of paper, look- 
ing at me from a still typewriter.”— 
DoroTHY PARKER, asked to com- 
ment on plans for her next book. 
(Miss ParRKER is now devoting her 
full time and energies to war work.) 


“ ” 


“J think it would have made my 
wife sore if she had seen the way I 
looked.” —T/4 STaNLEY Rvuzycx1, of 
the Bronx, who was a prisoner of 
the Germans for 5 mo’s and was 
suffering from manutrition and 
jaundice when rescued by the Ist 


Army. 
©e - 
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“The honorable teahouse in the 
honorable garden of the palace of 
the attached building in the honor- 
able grounds of the Akasaka De- 
tached Palace were destroyed by 
fire."—Japanese communique, re- 
porting damage after B-29 raid 
over Tokio. 


«sé ” 


“As an artist I don’t pay much 
attention to world affairs.”—JvuLIvs 
STREICHER, Nazi’s most notorious 
Jew-baiter and fanatical author of 
the Nuernberg racial laws, when 
taken prisoner by Maj Harry C 
Putt, a Jew of N Y. STREICHER, 
disguised with a snow-white beard, 
was painting on the balcony of a 
Bavarian farm house. 


° “ ” 


“The public never is going to think 
of that money as expense money. 
They’re just going to think you're 
raising your salaries.”,—-MEYER Ja- 
COBSTEIN, former Congressman, urg- 
ing House-Senate Streamlining 
Committee to go ahead and give 
themselves a $5,000-a-yr salary 


| raise, instead of proposed $2500 tax- 
© Qe allowance approved by the 





House. 


“There is a great difference be- 
tween a veteran having problems 
and being a probiem.”—Bulletin, 
CoUNCIL FOR DEMOCRACY. 


«“ ” 


“These cars do not have great 
utility as automobiles.”—From an 
OPA announcement that ceiling 
prices have been discontinued on 
automobiles made in 1925 or earlier. 


ee ” 


“And at that, it was too tough to 
eat!”—Cleveland housewife, assert- 
ing she was charged $4.50 for an 
aged rooster, on which ceiling price 
should have been $2.38. (As proof, 
she submitted foot of the fowl, with 
price tag attached.) 


«“ ” 


“If I don’t play for $1,500 a mo 
on my own team, why should I play 
here?”—Pvt Henry CAMELLI, former 
catcher for the Pittsburgh Pirates, 
recently inducted, refused invita- 
tion to join up with post baseball 
team, the Ft Lewis Warriors. 


“ ” 


“They traded autographs. One of 
Molotov’s was worth 3 of any other.” 
—ELLEN WILKINSON, Sec’y to Brit- 
ish Ministry of Home Security, ar- 
riving back in London, announced 
that what annoyed her most at the 
San Francisco conference were 
bobbie socks and autograph hunt- 


ers. 
“ 


“Baby, I’ve been going to the 
movies for a long time and I never 
heard of you.”—U S soldier, when 
LENI RIEFENSTAHL, plump German 
film star, explained who she was. 
LENI, ousted from her Austrian villa 
when it became a rest center for 
U S troops, was deeply hurt at his 
remark. 


«“é ” 


“Gentlemen, this is the most em- 
barrassing moment of my life. I 
have just 54c to pay a 75c luncheon 
check.”—JosEPH Y Gunsy, Salisbury, 
Md, regional chairman for the 7th 
War Loan, who juggled a handful 
of change as he told a campaign 
luncheon crowd how to sell millions 
of dollars’ worth of bonds, then 
found himself too short of cash to 
pay for his luncheon check. He 
floated a loan without difficulty. 


| 


‘Tll get married if my girl is 
around. If not, I think Ill ride in 
the subway all day.”—Pvt MEYER 
Bropig, war veteran from the Bronx, 
on his return to this country. 





«“ ” 


“The only leather shoes we found 
in Europe were on German feet.”— 
—Rep Ep V Izax of California, re- 
porting on his recent tour of Ger- 
many. 


“ ” 


“I see some of my own snow- 
drops on the stage.”— Gen’l EISEN- 
HOWER, attending musical “Strike 
It Again” in London recently, used 
new nickname in referring to mili- 
tary policemen who were in the 
cast. 


oc 


“I almost swallowed my grape- 
fruit."—CLINTON ANDERSON, newly 
appointed Sec’y of Agriculture, de- 
scribing his surprise at the nomi- 
nation. ANDERSON had gone to the 
White House to report findings of a 
House committee investigating 
food shortages, expecting to get 
“romped on” for a critical report 
on sugar. Instead the Pres invited 
him to lunch and “popped the ques- 
tion” of the nomination. 
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COLUMNISTS 
COLUMN 


“Welcome Home!” 


Hat BoYLe 
Associated Press Correspondent 


Paris—Some anonymous. writer 
got weary of reading honied acc’ts 
of America’s ret’g air heroes and 
evolved a parody that has Euro- 
pean theater of operations in 
stitches. Scene is the Pentagon 
bldg, Washington. Characters: Lt 
Roger Rudder, “America’s leading 
ace,” a group of homefront news 
reporters and good old Col Edgar 
Beaver of Army Public Relations. 


Press: “How do you feel, Lt, being 
back in the U S?” 

Lt: “Pretty punked off, Mac.” 

Col: “Lt Rudder means his eyes 
were misty when the Statue of Lib- 
erty, symbol of American faith and 
fight for freedom, loomed into 
sight.” 

Press: “What is the Ist thing you 
are going to do now?” 

Lt: “Find me a girl, of course.” 

Col: “He intends to say he will 
fly back to his old home to see his 
Mom.” 

Press: “We understand you are 
going to visit the factory that made 
your plane.” 

Lt: “Yeah—if those goldbricks 
aren’t out on strike. I’d like to meet 
the lame-brain that welded his 
lunchbox on my tail section.” 

Col: “He is proud of American 
workers and the magnificent job 
they are doing to back the attack.” 

Lt: “Sorry, boys, I’ve got to get 
out of here before the bars close.” 

Col: “Yes, Lt Rudder cannot wait 
to get back to his mother’s apple 
pie, the girl he left behind him, and 
the main street he played Indian 
on as a boy. If there are any other 
questions, I believe I can answer 
them, gentlemen.” 


APPAREL 

Displayed in the window of a 
Toledo store are two-trouser sum- 
mer suits. One pr is for the male 
purchaser, the other for his wife.— 
Parade. 


BIBLE—Reading 

Only recently I heard of a meet- 
ing of church men in a private 
home. Someone asked for a Bible— 
they couldn’t find one in the house! 

That made me think. Here we 
send pocket Testaments to our boys 
in service, and hope they will read 
the inspired words to improve their 
morale. But what about home-front 
morale? Do we carry pocket Testa- 
ments? Do we read our Bibles? 
Have you treated yourself lately to 
the majesty of Isaiah? The fiery 
eloquence of Amos? Paul’s sweep of 
inspiration? The comfort of the 
Psalms? — MARGARET B_ FERREIRA, 
“Readers or Givers Only?” Chris- 
tian Advocate, 5-10-’45. 


CHARACTER 

To Navigation Officer “Light 
Horse Harry” Hawkins of the U S 
heavy cruiser Salt Lake City is at- 
tributed this pithy bit of philoso- 
phy: “There are three ways of get- 
ting to know a man. In the Naval 
Academy it takes 4 yrs; in a poker 
game it takes 4 hrs; in a battle, 4 
minutes.”—Net Results, H A Hopf 
& Co. 


CHURCH—Division 

The matter of prayer or no 
prayer at the San Francisco con- 
ference made clearly manifest the 
scandal of division within Chris- 
tianity and the failure of the 
church in 20 centuries to Chris- 
tianize the world—Editorial, “No 
Prayer at San Francisco,” Christian 
Evangelist, 5-17-45. 


ETHICS 

A minister, a doctor and a law- 
yer, adrift on a raft, sighted a dis- 
tant island. There were signs of 
human habitation, but no persons 
in view. 

Since the drift was away from 


the island, the lawyer volunteered — 


to swim ashore and bring help. Just 
as he was about to dive into the 
sea, the minister urged a word of 
parting prayer, and a brief religious 
service was held. 





Eagerly the 2 remaining voyagers 
watched their companion. Presently 
they were horrified to see a huge 
shark making directly for the law- 
yer. At the last moment, however, 
the shark ducked and the swimmer 
was saved. Later, another shark 
came into view and he, too, ducked 
as he approached the struggling 
man. 

“There!” said the minister tri- 
umphantly. “Observe an answer to 
our prayers. Because of that service 
we held, the Lord has preserved our 
friend from the hungry sharks.” 

“Well, that may be,” said the 
Doctor dubiously, “but personally 
I’m inclined to think it was pro- 
fessional ethics.” 





They DO say... 

Among popular pamphlets at 
security conference is an illus- 
trated brochure, distributed 
thru hotels: Where to Sin in 
San Francisco. It lists the more 
lurid (and some pretty tame) 
amusement spots. . . One idea to 
which foreign delegates can't 
accustom themselves: drinking 
water from the bathroom tap. 
In many lands such water is not 
only unpalatable but dangerous- 
ly impure. . . With war’s end in 
Europe, Sgt Birt Maupin has 
changed name of his cartoon 
feature from Up Front to Sweat- 
ing It Out. Joe and Willie will 
wash and shave in celebration. . . 
Minneapolis Times is sending 
columnist Brenpa UELAND to Nor- 
way to check and report on rel- 
tives of Minn families. Paper 
carries a form for readers to fill 
out, requesting information. . . 
EarL WItson, self-styled “saloon 
editor” denies that he broke up 
Mo.oTov press conference with 
inquiry on vodka. The confer- 
ence, he insists, was over before 
he dipped an oar. 











INVENTION 


We know a man who has just in- 
vented something that should make 
him rich: a woman’s purse with 
the zipper at the bottom. “That,” 
he says, “is where they always find 


what they’re looking for.”—Emn. & 


Kriec, Minneapolis Times. 
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LANGUAGE—Servicemen 

Some soldiers (in European war 
theater) were leaning on a wall 
gazing at a mediaeval ruin. Ivy 
dripped down one side, and swal- 
lows circled in the windows and 
out the top. One man said, “Well, 
I wonder who liberated that!” The 
word was bound to degenerate. 
Now we “liberate” a bottle of 
brandy when we beat down a mer- 
cenary publican; we “liberate” a 
girl when we detach her from her 
chaperone. We “liberate” as we 
“win” or “swipe” a pkg of cigarets. 
—Lee Muuer, “G I Lingo in Eu- 
rope,” Vogue, 4-1-"45. 


MIND—Development 

The encouragement of intellec- 
tual curiosity is not like pouring 
water into a vessel. It’s like water- 
ing and feeding a plant. The plant 
takes in nourishment and grows 
according to its own nature. So 
does the mind.—Frank N FREEMAN, 
“Education, Training, and Disci- 
pline,” School & Society, 5-19-’45. 


ORIGINS 

When scat singer Leo Watson 
ran out of words, he was given to 
the emphatic vocalizing of the 
meaningless, “zoot”. This became a 
sort of password around 52nd St in 
N Y. Nobody knows whether the 
French interjection “zut” was at 
the back of Leo’s mind, or whether 
it was just one of the many words 
he dreamed up. Anyway, its use 
expanded to denote almost any- 
thing connected with music, just 
like the vague word “jive”. Pretty 
soon the rhyming songsters of Har- 
lem had teamed it up with the 
word “suit”. Hence zoot suit, drape 
shape, reet pleat, stuff cuff and ali 
the rest—LEonaRD FereaTHER, “The 
James Joyce of Jazz,” Esquire, 6-’45. 


PEACE—Disarmament 

One can take away a gun from 
@ drunk man, a crazy man or a 
burglar. But taking away his gun 
does not make the drunk man 
sober, the crazy man _ sane, the 
burglar philanthropic. Disarming 
does not in itself promote a peace- 
ful frame of mind. It may rather 
promote irritation—ALFrep C Lane, 
“Disarmament and Peace,” Chris- 
tian Leader, 5-19-'45. 


PROPHECY 


A few yrs ago Field Marshal 
Montgomery predicted that the war 
in Europe would end in °45. After 
German surrender he was asked 
upon what he had based his predic- 
tion. “It really was simple,” said 
Montgomery, who had been an- 
noyed by red tape and duplication 
of orders. “I knew that by °45 all of 
the armies of the world would run 
out of paper.”—LrEonarD LYONs. 





“The Highest Democracy” 


For they have finished to begin, 
And greater things they do— 
Who came so far to die so young 
And live again in you. 

—Dr Danie. A POLING. 


Somewhere in this plot of 
ground there may lie the man 
who could have discovered the 
cure for cancer. Under one of 
these Christian crosses, or be- 
neath a Jewish Star of David, 
there may rest now a man who 
was destined to be a great prop- 
het. . . Now they lie here silently 
in this sacred soil, and we gather 
to consecrate this earth to their 
memory. . . .Here lie officers and 
men, Negroes and whites, rich 
men and poor. . . Here are 
Protestants, Catholics and Jews. 
... Here no man prefers another 
because of his faith or despises 
him because of his color. Here 
there are no quotas of how many 
from each group are admitted or 
allowed. Theirs is the highest 
and purest democracy. Any man 
among us the living who... 
lifts his hand in hate against a | 
brother, or thinks himself su- 
perior to those who happen to be 
in the minority, makes of this 
ceremony and of the bloody sac- 
rifice it commemorates, an 
empty, hollow mockery.—Chap- 
lain RoLanp B GITTELsOHN, dedi- 
cating 5th Marine Div cemetery 
on Iwo Jima. 











RELIGION 


A great teacher once said: “The 
only way to save religion is to allow 
religion to save you.”—The Upper 
Room. 














Y 


CONFIDENTIALLY 
THRU A 


MEGAPHONE 








A favored Washington topic of 
conversation these days is the or- 
der of Presidential succession. 
Here’s a puzzler to which no one, 
apparently, has a ready answer: It 
is decreed, of course, that if the 
president and his vice-presidential 
successor should die in office, the 
Sec’y of State would become presi- 
dent. But who, then, is next in line, 
the newly-appointed Sec’y of State 
or the old Sec’y of the Treasury? 
Matter of fact there’s growing op- 
position to traditional Cabinet suc- 
cession on ground that these are 
not elective offices. Rep Mike Mon- 
roney, of Okla, has a bill pending 
now to make speaker of the House 
next in line after vice-president. 

Newspapers are now originating 
and sponsoring so many civic 
events as promotion stunts that the 
press agent finds his field markedly 
reduced. A number in recent mo’s 
have taken salaried posts on pa- 
pers to handle such promotions. 

In a closed meeting of Chicago 
City Council last wk, Ald F Kova- 
rik, who has lost a son in service, 
protested OCD plan of erecting 
memorial plates at street corners, 
bearing names of neighborhood 
men who have died in service. “Me- 
morial plaques should be in parks,” 
he said. “These plates are grue- 
some reminders reopening wounds 
in mothers’ hearts.” 

Memphis last wk started round- 
up of street hawkers vending “V” 
buttons for private profit and il- 
legally wearing Army uniforms. 

War Dep’t educational film, Two 
Down, One to Go, is causing so 
much confusion in effort to explain 
the discharge point system that it 
may be withdrawn. One circuit (In- 
terstate) has cancelled all showings. 
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ANESTHESIA: New anesthetic 
for dental cases is injected into 
patient’s arm. Experienced anes- 
thetist must administer; patient 
must lie down for 15 min after un- 
dergoing dental treatment. (Grit, 


“ ” 


AVIATION: Automatic oilsmoke 
generator buried at airfield runway 
intersections, informs incoming av- 
iator of wind conditions close to 
ground. Electric heating coil in 
tube, partly immersed in oil; blow- 
er vaporizes oil by splashing it 
against unsubmerged part of heat- 
er. Thick plume of smoke emerges 
from outlet flush with ground. Size, 
shape and direction of smoke rib- 
bon depends on wind close to 
ground. Nature and force of cross 
gusts of wind indicated. Smoke can 
be seen 2 to 3 mi. (Westinghouse) 

“ ” 

FLOOR COVERING: New type 
flooring may replace linoleum. Self- 
bonding material (Stonoleum) feels 
like rubber, wears like stone. Laid 
over old concrete, cement, wood, 
composition without adhesives, 
Small holes disappear under traffic; 
floor heals or anneals itself. (Radio 
Television Jnl) 
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PRODUCTS: Santocel, new insu- 


lating material twice as efficient as 
cork, weighs only 3 lbs cubic ft. 
Suggested uses: lightweight blank- 
ets, sleeping bags. Will make pos- 
sible thin-wall refrigerator with 
40% more storage space. 

New type glass which does not 
cut or scratch if broken is used in 
globes of runway lights at Army 
airports, preventing injury to tires 
by broken bits. Postwar, may be 
adapted to auto headlights. 

New glue, produced from coal, 
is 50% stronger than any other 
glue, resin or plastic. Resists water 
and is not subject to attack by in- 
sect or fungi. Used in laminating 
metals and timbers for warships. 





SPEECH—Speaking 

Said the beadle: “Are you a ‘pa- 
per’ minister?” 

“I read my discourse,” replied the 
candidate. 

“That’s a’right then,” said the 
beadle. “When a man has a paper, 
we ken he'll end where the paper 
ends.”—Religious Digest. 


SPEED—Undesirable 

People who want to go slowly are 
often accused of impeding progress. 
As the King of the Tortoises, I 
don’t care how fast other people 
go, so long as 1 need not join them. 
All I ask is that certain slow forms 
of travel—little local railways, slow 
ships, etc—should be available for 
the eccentrics who like to have 
time to look at things.—“Beach- 
comber”, SEAC News. 


TAXES 

Every dollar that is appropriated 
and spent must some day be paid 
back with interest. The only way it 
can be paid back is thru taxation. 
The people are willing to make ev- 
ery sacrifice to win the war, but they 
are not willing & should not be ask- 
ed to suffer unnecessary burdens of 
waste, carelessness and ~confusion. 
—Sen Harry S Truman, 12-12-’42. 


TEMPER 

Whenever a friend of Sydney 
Smith was tempted to give way to 
anger, the wise and witty clergy- 
man had a surefire method of re- 
storing him to good humor. 

“My friend,” the great divine 
would counsel, “never lose your 
good temper. It is one of your most 
agreeable qualities.”—Lyre. 


TRUTH 

Truth enters the world like a 
humble child, with few to receive 
her. It is only when she has grown 
in yrs and stature, and the flush of 
youthful strength beams from her 
face, that she is sought and wooed. 
It has been thus in all ages. Nay 
more: there is often an irritation 
excited by her presence; and men 
who are usually kind and charit- 
able forget their kindness and lose 
their charity toward the unaccus- 
tomed stranger. However, the fact 
remains that the rejected truths of 
today become the chief cornerstone 


“ree 


of the next generation—Cuas Sum- 
NER, contemporary of Lincoln, com- 
menting on great difficulty of es- 
tablishing in the minds and hearts 
of people the truth about slavery. 





VALUES 


One essential to business analy- 
sis is a yardstick. Every phase of 
life is relative. We wouldn’t know 
one if we didn’t know two. We 
wouldn’t know laughter if joy were 
non-existent. We understand val- 
ues only by comparison and com- 
parison is the keystone of business 
analysis—FreD MeErIsH, “The Im- 
portance of a Yardstick,” Radio 
Television Jnl, 5-45. 


VICTOR Y—Dubious 


There is a story of a 4th-rate 
prize fighter who after a few rounds 
was thoroughly beaten and ready 
to give up. His eager manager, 
standing at the ringside, urged him 
on: “Get back in there!” he order- 
ed. “You got him goin’. You’re win- 
nin’!” Encouraged by this assur- 
ance the bruiser went back in. At 
the end of the 7th he emerged, 
blood-drenched and wobbly. He ap- 
proached his manager and asked 
huskily, “I ain’t winning now, am 
I, Jake?” Again assured, he went 
back for another round, only to 
have his opponent catapult him 
half way out of the ring. With a 
groggy glance out of one half- 
closed eye, he mumbled, “Am I still 
winnin’?” “Sure,” said the manager. 
“Then,” declared the pug, crawling 
out of the ring, “I quit winner!”— 
JOHN GOLDEN, True, 6-’45. 


WORRY 


A Chicago physician specializing 
in research on ulcers told re- 
cently that his laboratories had 
been obliged’ to abandon the use of 
dogs in their experiments. The fool 
critters just wouldn’t worry—and 
worry is the thing that makes ul- 
cers and keeps them active. You 
can inflict an ulcer upon a dog 
by artificial methods and he will sit 
down placidly and cure himself by 
refusing to be bothered about any- 
thing. It’s just possible that there 
might be a lesson here for humans! 
—LEE RAGSDALE, v-p Western Union 
Telegraph Co. 
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“It is not a credit to human intelligence. . .” 


In his book, Fighting Liberal (Macmillan, $3.50) Geo W Norris, who 
for 40 yrs represented the people of Nebraska in the U S Senate, re- 
lates many instances where opposition has thwarted liberal movemenis 
in America. Among the author’s significant “lost causes” we must include 
the plan to distribute agricultural surpluses to devastated European coun- 
tries after the last World War. The case is worthy of special note because 
we may, some day soon find ourselves facing a parallel situation. 


That period of agricultural dis- 
tress which followed World War I 
offered the paradox of abundant 
harvests and increasing economic 
distress for the farmer. He had de- 
veloped vast acreages of new land 
to produce food for a_ starving 
world. His mkt was gone as sud- 
denly as it was developed... 

Viewing the strange contrast be- 
tween overproduction in the U S, 
and suffering in many of the Eu- 
ropean countries for lack of food 
and enough warm clothing, I felt 
something should be done about it. 
So after investigation and study I 
introduced a bill in the opening 
days of the special session of the 
67th Congress to perform the dual 
service of giving relief to the suf- 
fering people of Europe and at the 
same time, eliminating the paralyz- 
ing surpluses that depressed farm 
prices and created a very critical 
emergency for farm people. 

This bill in brief provided for a 
gov’t corporation, to be financed 
thru gov’t funds, with power to 
purchase agricultural and mfgd 
products in this country and sell 
them, under generous terms of 
credit to the starving peoples of 
Europe. Sales were to be made “on 
time” with such security as the 
corp’n was able to obtain, and 
which in its judgment was sufficient 
to guarantee payment of the debt. 

It was provided that the mer- 
chant marine built during the war 
by the gov’t and tied up at docks in 
idleness, should be turned over to 
this corp’n free of cost. . . It was 
also stipulated that the Interstate 
Commerce Commission should have 
authority to reduce rates upon all 
products dealt in by this corp’n 
from place of purchase to point of 
exportation. . . 

The defeat of that legislation was 
the greatest single disappointment 
of all my public service in Con- 
gress. . . I could not reconcile my- 
self to the thought that one popu- 


lous region in the world was des- 
perate, undernourished, starving in 
thousands of instances, for the 
simple necessities of human life— 
and at the same time millions in 
another part of the world were suf- 
fering and agonized because of ov- 
erproduction of the same necessities. 

It is not a credit to human in- 
telligence that conditions of this 
character can prevail in this world. 
Somehow, in some manner, there 
should be intelligence, the human 
capacity, to avoid the tragedy of a 
great abundance accompanied by a 
great hunger. 

Poverty there is, and poverty 
there always will be, men say— 
hunger and starvation, desperation 
and futility. That is not a civil- 
ized state. It is a confession that 
with inherent selfishness men have 
not progressed sufficiently to pro- 
tect themselves. Poverty and hun- 
ger breed desperation, and despera- 
tion breeds contempt for law, and 
contempt for law breeds anarchy 
in the affairs of the world. 

I am wondering what the world 
will do about it again. Why should 
not a bill similar to the one I pro- 
posed be brought forward again? It 
would go far toward meeting the 
postwar conditions that we sensibly 
can anticipate and that shortly will 
be upon us. 

We should plan now to meet 
hunger in these war-devastated 
countries more than halfway, with- 
out hope of exorbitant profits but 
with hand and heart that are mer- 
ciful. 

In the peace that will follow the 
war, we must be on guard to see 
that the great corporations, the 
monopolies, and the aggregates of 
wealth shall not extort from the 
men, women, and little children of 
the world who will be on the verge 
of starvation, and dependent chief- 
ly upon us for food and clothing. 
If we fail, then our failure will ret’n 
to us with double penalty. 














Uncle Tom’s Death 
HARRIETT BEECHER STOWE 


Mrs Stowe, who was born 134 yrs 
ago this mo (June 14, 1811) always 
stoutly insisted that she did not 
write Uncle Tom’s Cabin. “Jt all 
came before me in visions,” she 
said, “I only put down what I saw.” 
In this account, she explains to her 
brother’s parishoner, Mrs John T 
Howard, how the death of Uncle 
Tom was evolved. 


“I knew from the first that Uncle 
Tom must die, but I did not know 
how. When I got to that part of 
the story I saw no more for some 
time. Mr Stowe had accepted a call 
to Andover, and had to go there to 
find a house for the family. He 
urged my going with him... 

“I was very tired when we ret’d 
to our boarding-house to the early 
midday dinner. After dinner we 
went to our room for rest. Mr 
Stowe threw himself upon the bed: 
I was to use the lounge; but sud- 
denly arose before me the death 
scene of Uncle Tom with what led 
to it—and George’s visit to him. I 
sat down at the table and wrote 9 
pages of foolscap paper without 
pausing, except long enough to dip 
my pen into the inkstand. 

“Just as I had finished, Mr Stowe 
awoke. ‘Wife,’ said he, ‘have you 
not lain down yet?’ ‘No,’ I answered. 
‘I have been writing, and I want 
you to listen to this and see if it will 
do.’ I read aloud to him with the 
tears flowing fast. He wept, too, 
and before I had finished, his sobs 
shook the bed. He sprang up say- 
ing, ‘Do! I should think it would 
do!’ Folding the sheets he immed- 
iately directed and sent them to 
the publisher. If anything had hap- 
pened to that pkg in going, it 
would not have been possible for 
me to have reproduced it.” 
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I went walking the other night 
with a girl named Celeste. We talk- 
ed about her name, her parents, 
her studies. My French is poor, but 
she seemed to understand. When 
we reached her doorstep she turn- 
ed suddenly and said in English, 
“Kees me queek!” 

“Who taught you that?” 
manded, startled. 

Celeste’s reply was prompt and 
proud: “An American soldier 
taught it to my mother during the 
other war.”—Lt W H, in “Service 
Chuckles,” American Mag. 
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Sued for damages by a man he’d 
knocked down, the motorist pro- 
tested his innocence. 

“But,” he exclaimed, “I was only 
doing 5 miles per hr when the man 
stepped in front of my car!” 

“That makes it worse,” snapped 
the plaintiff’s council. “Imagine 
the prolonged suffering of my client 
as the car rolled him over!”—Mon- 
treal Star. 
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OF THE WEEK 


In these meat-shortage days 
you often have to hear baloney 
and eat it, too. 

“ ” 

We used to walk to reduce; 
now we are reduced to walking. 
—Think. 

“ ” 

Today’s great problem: how to 
cut the pattern of peace without 
having a few scraps left over.— 
Answers (London). 

“ ” 

The fellow who thinks he 
picked out his wife is a soft 
touch for any good salesman.— 
Tove TUTTLE. 
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I LAUGHED AT THIS ONE 
AL JOLSON 


An Italian restaurateur was 
wringing his hands and groan- 
ing. “What’s the matter?” I 
asked. 

“Our great America,” almost 
wept the man, “loses a great 
President and 45 minutes later 
we have another President. But 
a dishwasher quits me cold 
during rush hours and it takes 
me six mo’s to find another 
one!”—Quoted by WALTER WIN- 
CHELL. 








A medically discharged Navy 
hero put on his civilian clothes and 
went for a stroll. Pausing at a cor- 
ner, a spinsterish female ap- 
proached him and berated him 
soundly for lack of patriotism, add- 
ing: “Why isn’t a man like you in 
the service?” 

The ex-sailor looked her up and 
down coldly and replied: “Same 
reason you're not in Earl Carrol’s 
Vanities, lady. Physically unfit.”— 
The Link. 


“ ” 


On an American history test a 
teacher in Davenport, Fla, asked 
students to complete the following 
quotation from Patrick Henry’s 
famous speech: “I know not what 
course others may take, but as for 
me, give me 





One student wrote, “give me more 
War Bonds and Stamps!”—NEA Jnl. 


“< 


Little Jill approached her teacher 
as the other children were leaving 
for home. 

“Miss Blivens,” she inquired dif- 
fidently, “what did I learn in school 
today? My daddy always. wants to 
know.” 


GOOD STORIES 


YOU CAN USE 


Bill Pine, Hollywood publicist, 
once secretly collected 50 parrots 
and spent 2 wks training them to 
repeat the title of Mae West’s new- 
est picture, It Ain’t No Sin. Bill 
planned to ship the birds to key 
cities to scream “It ain’t no sin!” 
to astonished natives. 

The day before the picture’s re- 
lease Bill hurried in to the pro- 
ducer’s office. “I have a great sur- 
prise,” he announced. 

“I have a bigger one,” said the 
producer. “We’ve just changed the 
title of Mae West’s picture to “I’m 
No Angel.”—Sara Hamitton, “Out 
Where the TALL Corn Grows,” 
Liberty, 6-2-'45. 








